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iN NIN 


(1, Quereifolia; 2, Pavonia; 3, Quercus; 4, Lanestris ; 5, Caja; 6, Villica; 7, Castrensis’; 8,Versicolora.) 


CURIOSITIES OF BRITISH NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


British _Motrus—continued. 


Tax examples of the genera of British moths which 
we have selected for notice, and of which figures are 
here given, are the Lappet moth, the Emperor moth, 
the Oak Egger moth, the Small Egger moth, the 
Great Tiger moth, the Cream-spot Tiger moth, the 
Ground Lackey moth, and the Glory of Kent. 

We shall not attempt to enter into the minutie of 
distinctive characters, which are presented by the 
r tive genera to which they belong, a procedure 
which would lead us into details interesting indeed to 
the entomological student, but not to be appreciated 
by the general reader; rather let it suffice us to de- 
scribe them as simply and clearly as possible, with 
such an account of their general habits as our space 
will admit, remembering that our object is to allure 
to the study of the works of nature, and to point out 
important and pleasing facts, rather than to teach the 
groundwork of any branch of science. 

1. The Lappet moth, Perfect Insect, Caterpillar, and 
Chrysalis (Gastropacha Quercifolia). The Lappet moth 
seems to vary considerably with respect to the numbers 
in which it makes its appearance, being rare during 
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some seasons, and abundant in others; in some dis 

tricts, moreover, it is in greater plenty than in others 

It is stated to be of frequent occurrence about Hertford 

in the lanes and along the hedges, where the leaves of 
the sloe afford food to the caterpillar. — 

The Rev. L. Jenyns observes, that in the month of 
May, a few years since, he observed the larva of this 
moth in great abundance on the willows in Bottisham 
and Swaffham fens, and that he had in previous years 
seen this insect, both in the caterpillar and winged 
state, frequenting the same locality. Mr. H. Double- 
day gives Epping as one of the spots where it is to be 
met with ; and Mr. Stephens, the lanes about Combe 
Wood, near Richmond, Surrey. 

The name of Lappet moth is taken from a pecu- 
liarity in the catenin, which has each segment fur- 
nished with fleshy lateral appendages or lappets ; and 
though the term is only applicable to the caterpillar, it 
has been transferred to the perfect insect, and univer- 
sally adopted. 

The sm of this moth vary considerably ; the body and 
antenne are dusky, or cf a deep ferruginous brown; the 
wings are of the same tint, the anterior pair poring 
three oblique waved dusky stripes and a central b 
spot, the hinder pair are unspotted, The female 
exceeds the male in size, and is of a lighter hue gene- 
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rally, with the stripes darker. Occasionally the stripes 
are almost obsolete; sometimes remarkably broad and 
deep; and occasionally the posterior wings have a 
few dusky markings. When at rest, the wings are 
deflected, and the moth resembles a withered oak-leaf 
in form and colouring. 

The caterpillar is of a large size, of a dusky colour 
with a rufescent tinge ; the nuchal segments are orna- 
mented with patches of blue, and a double series of 
white and red spots runs down each side: it feeds on 
the whitethorn, sloe, willow, rose, &c. When about to 
undergo its chrysalis or pupa change, it surrounds 
itself with a powdery web: the pupa is brown, with 
red fascie. The perfect insect appears in July. 

2. The Emperor moth, Perfect Insect, Caterpillar 
and Pupa (Saturnia Pavonia). 

Heaths and marshy places are the haunts of this 
beautiful moth, of which the males may be often seen 
during the warm afternoons of summer, playfully 
flitting about, in quest of their less active mates, This 
species is by no means uncommon, and is rather widely 
spread ; we have captured it in garden-grounds on the 
Surrey side of the water near the chain bridge at 
Hammersmith. It occurs also in the hollow of Combe 
Wood near Richmond; in Horningsea and Swaffham 
fens; on the heaths near Scarborough; and various 
other localities. 

The Emperor moth is of considerable size, measur- 
ing two inches six or ten lines in the expanse of the 
wings, the female often exceeding three inches. 

In the male the body is fulvous ; the anterior wings 
are griseous, powdered with whitish, and with three 
purplish stripes edged with black. Between the two 
anterior stripes is an ocellated spot, of large size, with 
a black pupil, a white ring, encircled with black, and 
a bluish lunule towards base of the wing. The 
apex of the wing is purplish, with a few black, white, 
and rufous spots. The hinder wings are tawny, with a 
ferruginous tinge, and an ocellated spot very closely 
resembling that on the anterior wings. The female is 
of a paler colour generally; but both sexes vary in 
markings, and sometimes in the female the wings are 
beautifully suffused with purplish. 

The caterpillar is gregarious, and feeds on the heath, 
blackthorn, alder, oak, willow, birch, &c., and also on 
the leaves of the strawberry. 

When very young its colour is black, but afterwards 
it becomes green, annulated with black, and with ver- 
ticillated hairy red and yellow tubercles on each black 
band. In the autumn it encloses itself in a hard pyri- 
form cocoon, covered with brownish down; the pupa 
is brown and very obtuse. The pupa in its cocoon 
and out of this covering is represented. It would 
appear that the pupa often lies two seasons before it 
accomplishes its last change; the perfect insect 
emerges in April or May, and sometimes not until 
August. The wings are broad, and horizontally ex- 
tended, and are well formed for vigorous flight. 

The Oak Egger moth, Caterpillar and Periect Insect 
(Lasiocampa Quercus). 

In the New Forest, Hampshire, in various parts of 
Devonshire, and certain isolated localities, this moth 
is not uncommon, while in other localities it is rare. 
It is only to be met with occasionally in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. In the extent of its wings it 
nearly equals the Emperor moth; and, as in that 
— the male often flits about during the sultry 

ternoons of summer. 

The general colour of the male is deep chesnut 
brown ; the wings have a broad bya band margined 
abruptly on the inner edge, and gradually shaded off 
towards the hinder margin of the wing, which has a 
broad brown fringe ; the anterior wings have a central 
spot of white, usually of a triangular form, and 4 con- 
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spicuous yellow patch at the base. The female ex- 
ceeds the male in size, but the general tints are paler: 
both sexes are subject to variations of colour. 

The caterpillar is ochraceous, with black rings and 
white streaks on the sides: it feeds on the oak, ash. 
sloe, whitethorn, &c.; and in the pupa state is enve- 
loped in a dusky cocoon. The perfect insect appears 
in August, ' 

4. The Small Egger moth, Caterpillar and Perfect 
Insect (Eriogaster Lanestris). 

This species is common in different localities around 
London, as in Darent and Combe Woods ; it is found 
also in Essex, Cambridgeshire, and other counties— 
abounding some years and rare in others. Occa- 
sionally nests of its caterpillars may be seen in the 
hedges, for the caterpillars, or larve, are gregarious, 
and make a common tent, in which they crowd 
together ; this they enlarge from time to time, leaving 
it during the night, when they search for food, and re- 
turning to it in the morning at daybreak. Before 
assuming the any stage they quit this silken tent, and 
seek the surface of the grant. where they enclose 
themselves in an ova! rigid cocoon, whence the perfect 
insect emerges in the months of February and March. 

In the moth the thorax is griseous; the abdomen 
fuscous, with a paler apex; the anterior wings are 
subfe inous, with a large white spot at the base, 
and, in the male, a dark cloud in the centre, and an 
incurved white line beyond a central white spot; the 
hinder margin ashy grey. The hinder wings are grey, 
with an obsolete central line of white. Extent of 
wings one inch two or four lines. The colour in both 
sexes is subject to variation. 

The caterpillar is black or brownish, with two red 
patches on each segment, between abbreviated sub- 
annular white streaks, and a yellowish lateral line. It 
feeds on the leaves of various trees, as the whitethorn, 
willow, lime, and fruit-trees. 

5. The Great Tiger moth; Caterpillar, Pupa, and 
Perfect Insect (Arctia Caja). 

The Tiger moths (Arctia) are remarkable for the 
brilliant and showy contrasts of their colouring, which 
render them very attractive. The body is stout and 
robust; the larve are solitary, thickly clothed with 
long pencils of hairs, each pencil arising from a tu- 
bercle; when touched they roll themselves into a 
sow The pupa is inclosed in a loose extended 
web. 

The Great Tiger moth is a very beautiful species, 
and is everywhere in tolerable abundance. It 1s sub- 
ject to considerable variety in the arrangement of its 
markings, and its tints; indeed Mr. Stephens, who 
describes nine varieties, observes, that of this Protean 
species there are scarcely to be found two specimens 
which agree precisely in colour and markings. In 
general the thorax is brown, with a narrow white ri 
anteriorly ; the body reddish white, or red, fascia’ 
with black. The anterior wings are ornamented with 
white or cream-colour, and black or brownish black 
in distinct abrupt patches ; the hinder wings are red, 
with glossy bluish black marks. The caterpillar is 
black, hirsute, with three bluish tubercles on each seg- 
ment laterally. It feeds on various plants, a8 lettuces, 
chickweed, &c. The moth appears in spring. 

6. The Cream-spot Tiger moth, Caterpillar and 
Perfect Insect (Arctia Villica). This elegant moth is 
rare in some districts, but common in others. It 
is not unfrequently taken in the woods of Mid- 
dlesex, and in Surrey, Kent, Essex, &c. The Rev. 
L. Jenyns observes it is rare near Cambridge. 
Like the preceding species it is subject to considerable 
variation of colouring. Generally, however, the an- 
terior wings are black, relieved by several abrupt white 
spots of different sizes; the hinder wings are yel 
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lowish, more or less spotted with black; thorax black ; 
abdomen rufous, with a dorsal and lateral series of 
black spots. The caterpillar is dusky, with blackish 
hairs and fulvous tubercles ; the head and legs are 
red. It feeds on various plants, but prefers chick- 
weed. The perfect insect appears in June or July. 
The males are frequently seen abroad on the wing in 
the afternoon, during warm weather ; but the female 
is indolent in its habits. 

7. The Ground Lackey moth, Caterpillar, Pupa, and 
Perfect Insect (Clisiocampa castrensis). In the genus 
Clisiocampa the wings are very acute at the apex, re- 
versed when at rest, short in the male, elongate in the 
female. The larve are gregarious, wandering about 
irregularly in troops, and frequently changing their 
silken tent. Before assuming their pupa state, they 
separate, and retire each to some retreat. The pupa is 
inclosed in a double web of powdery silk. This species 
of moth seems to be limited to certain districts in our 
island, as the coasts of Essex, Kent, and Devonshire, 
and the Isle of Sheppey, being littoral in its habiis, and 
never found in the Midland counties. It varies con- 
siderably in its markings. The thorax is yellowish, 
the abdomen tawny; the anterior wings of a straw- 
colour, with two tawny or chesnut stripes, sometimes 
united, sometimes forming two distinct bars across the 
wing. The posterior wings are fawn-coloured, with 
an obscure streak across. The female is larger, and of 
adarker colour. The caterpillar is hairy, and bluish, 
with irregular red and black streaks above, and red 
lateral lines. It feeds on various plants, as sea-worm- 
wood (Artemisia maritima), birch, plantain, carrot, &c. 
It undergoes its pupa change in July, and the perfect 
insect appears in August. 

8. The Glory of Kent, Caterpillar, Pupa, and Per- 
fect Insect (Endromis versicolora). This beautiful 
little moth is very local in its range in our island, and 
by no means common in any district. Mr. Stephens 
says that for several successive years he found the 
larve at Darent Wood, and succeeded in tracing 
their progress to perfection. He has also seen the 
wey insect three or four times in April at Combe 

ood, flying in the afternoon. It occurs in Devon- 
shire, Sussex,and Kent ; and we are informed by Mr. 
Stone that it was found some years since in tolerable 
abundance in Ashdown Forest, Sussex, in the pupa 
state. It has been taken near Ipswich. 

In the male, the thorax is white and fulvous, the 
body fulvous, with a black patch on the second seg- 
ment. The anterior wings are grey, with two dusky 
stripes across, with a black lunule between them. At 

apex of the wing are three triangular, semitrans- 
parent, white spots, and each nervure has a dilated 
whitish streak. The posterior wings are orange- 
tawny, with an undulated dusky stripe and central 
lunule ; there is also a dusky patch on the anterior 
margin bordered with white. The female is larger 
than the male, and of a paler colouring. Expansion 
of wings two inches and four or six lines; it often ex- 
ceeds three inches. 

The caterpillar is naked, with a pyramidal elevation 
on the last segment. Its colour is green, minutely 
speckled with black below; the sides are ornamented 
with oblique lines, and on the three anterior segments 
there is a longitudinal line of the same colour. An- 
terior legs and tail yellow. The pupa is brown, The 
food of the caterpillar consists of the leaves of various 
trees, as the beech, lime, birch, hazel, &c. The perfect 
insect appears in April, and has in many points the 
habits of the Emperor moth, the males appearing on 
the wing during the afternoon. 

We have noticed the cocoon of the Emperor moth, 
which is somewhat of the shape of a Florence flask, 
but is not closed at either end, which presents us with 
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a minute circular aperture, formed by the convergence 
of little bundles of silk gummed together, and almost 
as elastic as whalebone. By the convergence of these 
needle-like points, these entrances are effectually pro- 
tected against intrusion; but, besides this, there is 
within a close silken netting, so as still more effectu- 
ally to bar access to the chrysalis. The external sur- 
face of this cocoon is so closely woven that it appears 
like damask; and yet, though impenetrable from 
without, the moth, when it issues from its pupa-case, 
easily emerges from its silken envelope, the elastic 
threads giving way when pushed from within, and 
the opening reclosing, from the elasticity of the fibres, 
when the moth has made its exit. When Rosel saw a 
moth of this species emerge from the cocoon, which, 
when he came to examine it, appeared as if the insect 
had not left it, he was for some time considerably 
puzzled. Caterpillars which spin a light web gene- 
rally remain in the pupa state for a much shorter 
period than those which shroud themselves in close 
and well-compacted envelopes. The cream-spot tiger 
moth, for instance, which lies in the pupa state only 
three or four weeks, is surrounded by a light open 
web of fine threads loosely intertwined, through the 
fabric of which the pupa is visible. The same struc- 
ture of cocoon is found in other species. The Ground 
Egger moth, which remains in a pupa state throughout 
the winter, constructs a hard shell-like cocoon, re- 
sembling the dingy egg of a small bird, with a few 
fibres of silk interspersed through its substance ; it is 
usually seen to be perforated with one or two little 
orifices like pin-holes, the use of which does not ap- 
pear to be well understood. It has been suggested 
that they may serve for the admission of air; yet in 
the instance of the Oak Egger moth, which forms a 
similar cocoon, no such air-holes are to be detected. 
Yet it is certain that the caterpillar of the former 
leaves these apertures when constructing the domicile 
in question, as it has been watched in the performance 
of its labours. 


LYNMOUTH AND LYNTON. 


Tue range of hills which extends from Exmoor to 
Morte Bay, in the north of Devonshire, presents a 
variety of the most wild and cere scenery, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of Lynmouth and Lynton. Along 
the coast, the cliffs are mostly high and craggy ; inland, 
the country consists of mountains and valleys, broken 
up in the most irregular manner into rugged downs, 
roeky hills clothed with oaks and underwood, deep 
glens and hollows with great gaps apparently opening 
on precipices forbidding further progress, vast knolls, 
and lofty piles of rock, from which hang tufts of 
foliage. The whole country, indeed, is of this character, 
all the way from Ilfracombe with its beautiful natural 
basin surrounded by craggy heights covered with 
foliage, to Combe Martin with its dale of magnificent 
scenery extending a mile in length to the shore of the 
Bristol Channel, and eastward through the Valley of 
Rocks, to Lynton and Lynmouth. 

The mountains between Combe Martin and Lynton 
present a sublime outline, and assume positions which 
are highly picturesque. Among the glens with 
which the whole surface of the country is furrowed, 
there is one in this neighbourhood of a very extraordi- 
nary character and aspect, on which the people of the 
country have bestowed the appropriate name of the 
Valley of Rocks. This valley commencesabout five miles 
from Combe Martin, extends about a mile in length, 
and terminates about half a mile from Lynton. It is 
generally from 200 to 300 yards wide. The devious 
and difficult track from Combe Martin, which has 
conducted the traveller through a — of strange 
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(Lynmouth Bridge.] 


and picturesque scenes, suddenly winds downwards, 
when foliage-and verdure disappear, and he enters the 
valley, which ap to be walled in by large frag- 
ments of rock piled on each other, sometimes forming 
rude natural columns, while high overhead the masses 
are so arranged as to resemble extensive ruins over- 
hanging the r d pass. Great blocks of stone are 
scattered over the valley. In one part there is a vast 
isolated pillar, formed of masses of rock so placed as 
to preserve the direction of the grain throughout, and 
nicely fitted to each other, as if it had been a work of 
art, though it has doubtless been so left in the convul- 
sion which formed the valley. There is every appear- 
ance of a vast and impetuous torrent having swept 
through it in a western direction, tearing the rocks from 
the mountains and hurling them along as it rushed 
th the broad gaps which still open upon the 
Bristol Channel, On approaching the wide outlet 
towards Lynton, traces of cultivation appear, and dispel 
the feeling of solitude and seclusion which the silence 
and ruinous aspect of the valley had inspired. 

The village of Lynton is situated on a hill 430 feet 
above the level of the sea, and parts of the range attains 
to a height of 1000 feet. The scenery around is of 
the most bold and romantic character. The view from 
the churchyard extends over the Bristol Channel, and 
is lost among the mountains of South Wales, while the 
interior affords a varied prospect of rocky and wooded 
hills and valleys. 

The village of Lynton is included in the parish of 
Lynton, which is itself included in the hundred of Sher- 
will. The population of the parish in 1841 was 1,027. 
The parish church at Lynton has accommodation for 350 
ee The living is a Lrg! gg curacy united with 

tesbury, in the gift of the Archdeacon of Barn- 


staple, and of the average annual value of 108/. The 
original parsonage-house, a singularly rude and antique 
structure, is represented in the annexed wood-cut. It 
was built in 1560, and was used as the parsonage 
house till the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Mr. Browning became the incumbent, who, 
being a man of property, built a larger house near the 
old one. Being anxious, as a good shepherd, to col- 
lect his flock together before the Sunday services, he 
used to ride about the lanes in the neighbourhood of 
the Valley of Stones, in order to gather in the strag- 
glers. He died in 1733. His successor resided in 

old parsonage-house, and it is uncertain when it ceased 
to be the abode of the clergyman. Mr. Browning's 
house was pulled down a few years since, and the pre- 
sent incumbent, Mr. Mundy, has erected a handsome 
house on or near its site, in striking contrast with the 
old parsonage-house beside it, which is now called Ivy 
Cottage, and, with its stone staircase and diminutive 
windows, has an air of great antiquity inside ; outside, 
perentoms in full blossom have been seen flourishing 

eath its shade in the month of December. 

The eastern side of the hill on which Lynton is situ- 
ated exhibits a finely-broken outline richly clothed with 
brushwood. A zig-zag and precipitous road leads 
downwards to the village and port of Lynmouth, a 
short distance to the east of Lynton. The situation of 
the village of Lynmouth is extremely sequestered and 
romantic, seeming to crouch at the feet of the rocky 
hills which surround it on every side, except where the 
na flat on pi it stands unites with the shore. The 

ouses are not built in groups or lines, but are separate, 
and are mostly concealed fier each other by trees and 
high hedge-rows. The two small rivers, the East Lyn 





and West Lyn, rush from dark ravines in the craggy 
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heights to the east and south of the village, and dashing 
onward over their rocky beds, each passes under an 
ivy-mantled stone bridge, and here unite their waters. 
A short distance below the village a small pier for the 
use of small coasting and Lo Nepean forms a sort 


ofsea-port in miniature, whence Lynmouth oysters and 
herrings and oats are exported, and which receives 
coals and other necessaries for the inhabitants of Lyn- 
mouth and Lynton, and the res districts. 
There are lodging-houses in the village for visitors who 
resort there in the summer for the benefits of sea- 
bathing and sea-air. 

To the east of Lynmouth is a mountain with a preci- 
pitous descent to the sea, which breaks against the 
rocky coast several hundred feet below. The road to 
Lynmouth, which seems to creep along the face of this 
~~ ious down, is narrow, rupeed, and unguarded 
ya low wall or evenarail. The traveller, unaccus- 
tomed to such a perilous path, guides his horse down 
with fearful caution, tretbling at the imagined possi- 
bility of the animal stumbling or becoming restive, 
and hurling himself and his rider down the deep de- 
scent to inevitable destruction. The Devonshire pea- 
sant, on the contrary, accustomed. to travel over it, 
trots downward on his laden horse as fearlessly as he 
would on a Jevel turnpike-road. 


LORENZO DE’ MEDICI. 
(Concluded from p. 220.) 
Tax family of the Pazzi was one of the noblest and 
richest in Sieses: the leading members of it were 
known to be jealous of the authority of the Medici, 
and to have no friendly feeling towards them; but the 
two families lived on terms of external civility and 
some degree of intimacy. Guglielmo de’ Pazzi was 
the husband of Bianca, the sister of Lorenzo and Giu- 
liano de’ Medici, and Giacopo de’ Pazzi, the eldest of 
the family and the head of it, was under obligations to 
Lorenzo, of which his letters of acknowledgment are 
still extant. Giacopo was somewhat advanced in 
years, and appears roy see been a dissipated man, and 
much disliked by the people of Florence. Francesco, 
who was probably the originator of the plot, was a 
nephew of Giacopo; he was of a bold and ambitious 
character, and was apparently stimulated by some secret 
motive of revenge as well as by the hope of transfer- 
ring the authority of the state from the Medici to the 
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Pazzi. Francesco lived at Rome, where the Pazzi had 
a bank, and the pope transferred the office of treasurer 
to the Holy See from Lorenzo de’ Medici to Francesco 
de’ Pazzi. The causes of the pope’s enmity have been 
explained. Salviati had recently been appointed Arch- 
bishop of Pisa, which city was included in the territory 
of Florence, and the Priori of Florence, probably under 
the influence of Lorenzo, who disliked the man’s cha- 
racter, refused to sanction the pope’s appointment, 
Count Girolamo seems to have been actuated merely 
by profligate ambition and the influence of his friend 
rancesco de’ Pazzi. 

The plan of the conspiracy was arranged with great 
recaution, and conducted with the utmost secrecy. 
wo thousand of the pope’s soldiers were put in march 

to approach Florence by different routes, and to be 
ready to support the conspirators. Meantime Cardinal 
Riario, nephew of Count Girolamo, a young man re- 
cently a gare 4 pope to this high dignity, was 
requested by the Archbishop Salviati to meet him at 
Florence, whither the cardinal repaired, and took up 
his residence at a seat of the Pazzi near the city. 
Lorenzo de’ Medici was then residing at his country- 
house at Fiesole, where, as the conspirators expected, 
he prepared a splendid entertainment for the cardinal, 
to which the leading members of the Pazzi family were 
also invited. It was arranged to assassinate the two 
brothers while the conspirators were partaking of their 
hospitality, but Giuliano was absent from indisposi- 
tion, and the plan was thus frustrated. As, from the 
great number of persons acquainted with the con- 
8piracy, there was much risk of discovery, it was re- 
solved to perpetrate the deed at a solemn religious 
ceremony which was to take place in a day or two in 
the church of the Riparata, afterwards called Santa 
Maria del Fiore, but since best known as the duomo 
or cathedral of Florence. Another difficulty now arose: 
Giovan Battista Montesecco, one of the condottieri in 
the pope’s pay, who had undertaken to be one of the 
assassins at Fiesole, refused to commit murder in a 
church. Two ecclesiastics, however, were found, An- 
tonio Maffei, a priest of Volterra, and Stefano da Bag- 
none, one of the apostolic scribes, whose consciences 
were not so delicate as that of the rough soldier. It 
was now arranged that at the moment of the clevation 
of the host, these two priests should attack Lorenzo, 
while Francesco de’ Pazzi and Bernardo Bandini, a 
daring and desperate libertine, should assai] Giuliano, 

On the 26th of April, 1478, Lorenzo de’ Medici in- 

vited the cardinal and his suite to his palace in Flo- 
rence, whence they proceeded together to the church. 
Another difficulty now occurred. The service had 
already commenced, and Giuliano was not yet present. 
Francesco de’ Pazzi and Bandini therefore left the 
church, and went to his house to hasten his attendance. 
He was unwell, but went with them. They were 
apprehensive that his delay had been caused by sus- 
picion, and as he walked between them, they put their 
arms round him as if in jest, but in reality to feel if he 
had armour under his clothes, He was totally un- 
armed, and had not even his dagger or sword. They 
entered the church as the eteed ceremony was pro- 
ceeding: not long afterwards the host was elevated, 
and as the people bowed their heads in adoration, 
Bandini struck Giuliano with a short dagger. The 
blow was well aimed. Giuliano staggered a few oa 
and fell dead. Francesco de’ Pazzi immediately flung 
himself on the body, and stabbing it with blind fury, 
wounded himself severely in the thigh. The two 

riests had attacked Lorenzo at the same moment as 
Bandini struck Giuliano; but Antonio Maffei uttering 
the word “traitor” as he raised his dagger, Lorenzo 
became aware of his danger, drew his sword, flung his 
cloak over his left arm as a shield, and stuod on his 
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defence, but not before he had received a wound in 
his neck. The priests were intimidated and fled ; not 
se Bandini; he advanced towards Lorenzo ; the crowd 
“ gave way before the stride 
Of the undaunted homicide ;” ‘ 


but Francesco Neri, a friend of the Medici, stood in 
his way, and another instantaneous death followed the 
plunge of Bandini’s dagger. Shrieks, shouts, and a 
scene of indescribable confusion now filled the church. 
Lorenzo’s friends hurried him into the sacristy and 
fastened the door, and, as apprehensions were en- 
tertained that the assassin'’s dagger might have been 
poisoned, Antonio Ridolfo, a young man belonging to 
a noble family at Florence, sucked the wound. 

When the attack was made on the Medici, the Arch- 
bishop Salviati, with about thirty followers, had, as 
agreed upon, Jeft the church, and proceeded to the 

overnment palace, where Cesare Petrucci the gon- 
Rioniere and the Priori were sitting. Salviati’s inten- 
tion was to overpower the magistrates, and seize the 
palace. Leaving his followers in the outer rooms, with 
directions to follow him when he made a signal, he 
entered the apartment of the Priori. Petrucci, asa 
mark of respect, rose to meet the archbishop, who, 
intimidated probably by his lofty bearing and resolute 
character, was disconcerted, spoke almost unintelligibly, 
changed colour, and looked round anxiously towards the 
door, seeming to make a signal. Petrucci’s suspicions 
were aroused. He rushed out of the apartment, and 
called the guards and attendants. The archbishop 
attempted to escape, but the doors of the palace were 
secured against him and his followers, who were attacked 
and overpowered. A number of them, who ought 
to have obeyed the archbishop’s signal, had unin- 
tentionally fastened themselves in the adjoining apart- 
ment, the door of which was so contrived as to shut on 
the slightest impulse and not to open without a key. 

Giacopo de’ Pazzi was now seen without, followed by 
about one hundred soldiers, vainly endeavouring to 
incite the populace to insurrection, while the palace 
gates were forced by others; but the magistrates 
were able to defend themselves till a reinforcement 
came to assist them. 

The citizens were aroused by the tolling of the great 
bell of the palace, and everybed, was soon aware of the 
assassination and conspiracy. The rage of the people 
knew no bounds. Every one known to belong to the 
party of the conspirators was slaughtered in the streets. 

renzo, who had been escorted to his palace by a 
crowd of his friends, addressed the people from a win- 
dow, and exhorted them to be temperate, and to leave 
the punishment of the guilty to the magistrates; but 
his exhortations were of little avail. The populace, 
with the head of a conspirator on a pole, paraded the 
city, crying out “ Palle, Palle,”"* and “ 
traitors.” The Priori themselves were hardly more 
temperate than the ifs. Francesco de’ Pazzi was 
taken from his bed. wi ere he was confined by his 
wound, and dragged naked through the streets to the 

lace, and, together with the Archbishop Salviati, in 

is prelatical robes, hung from one of the windows. 
Giacopo de’ Pazzi and Renato de’ Pazzi were treated 
in the same manner. Guglielmo de’ Pazzi was con- 
cealed by Lorenzo in his own palace till the popular 
fury subsided. He was afterwards ordered to 
reside at his country-house, twenty-five miles from 
Florence. The two priests were discovered in the Bene- 
dictine Monastery, and were dragged out and murdered. 
Montesecco was executed after having disclosed the 
whole plot, implicating the pope and his nephew 


* Palla, in Italian, signifies a ball. By the plural palle, 
jo ma the six golden balls, which were the arms of 
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Count Girolamo. The Cardinal Riario was set at 
liberty. Bandini, the chief assassin, had passed beyond 
the boundaries of Italy, and was apparently safe in 
Constantinople. He was not safe. The sultan had 
heard of the transaction. Bandini was seized, and sent 
in chains to Florence, where he was executed. The 
whole of the Pazzi were banished, and the very name 
and arms of the family were ordered by a public de- 
cree to be suppressed and obliterated wherever they 
existed in the city. 

The failure of the plot, and not less perhaps the ex- 
posure of his own participation in it, incensed the po 
to the utmost degree. He launched his thunders 
against the devoted Florentines, laid them under an 
interdict for having dared to hang an arthbishop in 
his robes, and in conjunction with the king of Naples 
declared war against them. Lorenzo pre to meet 
the coming storm in the best manner he could; he 
collected supplies, solicited assistance from other 
Italian states, and applied to France and Spain for 
ther interference in his behalf. For some time his 
efforts appeared likely to be successful. The Floren- 
tines were stimulated by indignation, and were high 
in hope and courage. e enemy’s forces were de- 
feated in some places and repulsed in others; but by 
degrees they began to lose heart, and to imagine that 
they were too weak to contend with the powers that 
were leagued against them. Murmurs became loud 
that the city had been involved in an expensive war 
for the sake of Lorenzo alone. Under such circum- 
stances he acted as became a man of resolute character 
who thinks and decides for himself; he resolved to 
in person to the king of Naples, and either to make 
him the friend of Florence or run the risk of being 
sacrificed by his enemies. He wrote to the magis- 
trates of Florence (the letter is. yet extant) to inform 
them of his resolution. “All that I desire,” says he, 
“js, that whether in life or in death, in prosperity or 
adversity, I may contribute to the welfare of my native 

lace.” “The war was begun by the shedding of my 

rother's blood. It may perhaps be ended by the 
shedding of my own.” The stern Priori were moved 
to tears by the reading of the letter. 

Lorenzo embarked at Pisa, and when he landed at 
Naples was received by the king with great respect. 
His arguments, his eloquence, and his pleasing man- 
ners were effective in spite of the pope's efforts to 
counteract them. After a stay of three months—three 
anxious months to the poor Florentines—a treaty of 

ace and mutual defence was concluded with the 

ing of Naples, and Lorenzo immediately set sail for 
Pisa, whence he hastened to Florence. The joy of the 
Florentines was unbounded. ll ranks crowded 
around him. His intimate friend Politian could not 
et near him, but describes him as towering above the 
living mass by his superior stature, and expressing bis 
sense of their kindness by smiles, and nods, and broken 
sentences. 

The war was now at anend. The Pope, however 
reluctantly, was compelled to conclude a treaty of 
with Florence, and a deputation of twelve of the most 
respectable citizens was sent to Rome to tender their 
submission to his holiness, who, after giving vent to 
his anger in some severe remarks on the irreverent 
conduct of the Florentines, touched the backs of the 
deputies with a wand, acording to the usual ceremony, 
and released the city from the interdict. 

The personal danger of Lorenzo de’ Medici was not 
yet atanend. Girolamo Riario, defeated in his treach- 
erous and ambitious designs, had again recourse to 
assassins. Battista Frescobaldi, Filippo Balducci, and 
Amoretto Baldovinetti undertook to murder Lorenzo 
in the church of the Carmeli on Ascension day, May 31, 





1481; but the friends of Lorenzo were on their guard: 
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the conspiracy was discovered: Frescobaldi was seized, 
confessed his guilt, disclosed his associates, and on the 
6th of June they were all executed. Girolamo Riario 
was himself assassinated in 1488. Having rendered 
himself universally odious by his oppressions, three of 
his own subjects stabbed him in his own palace, and 
threw his body out of the window. > 
During the period which elapsed from the time of 
Lorenzo’s return from Naples in 1480 till his death 
in 1492 there were several wars among the states of 
Italy, in some of which the Florentines found it neces- 
sary to engage; but Lorenzo de’ Medici was a friend 
of peace, and never interfered except to strengthen 
the weaker states and to protect them when attacked 
by the stronger. For this purpose he not only used 
the resources of Florence, but employed all the arts of 
litical negociation, forming defensive and offensive 
alliances, in such a manner as not only to secure his 
own state against his more powerful weno but to 
rve the independence of the smaller states. He 
thus became the common mediator of Italy. His re- 
putation extended throughout the civilized world, and 
this system of union, which he was the first to adopt, 
became the origin of what has since been called the 
balance of power. 
Lorenzo had for some years suffered under a com- 
int which in the early part of 1492 became worse ; 
aslow fever supervened, and he died at his house at 
Careggi on the 8th of April, 1492. The news of his 
death created not only universal grief but consterna- 
tion, as if the safety of the city and state depended on 
his superintendence, which unfortunately proved soon 
afterwards to be too true. He was buried in the 
church of San Lorenzo, and there his remains still 
rest without a monument or even an inscription. 
Lorenzo de’ Medici left three sons. Piero, the 
eldest, who succeeded him as head of the Medici 
family, was born February 15, 1471. He brought evil 
upon the state of Florence, and deservedly upon him- 
self. Giovanni, who was born December 11, 1475, 
become pope, with the title of Leo X. Giuliano, who 
was born in 1478, having allied himself by marriage 
with the royal house of France, obtained the title of 
Duke of Nemours. 





RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 
Tue Lea.—No. IV. 


Taz scene of Izaak Walton’s inimitable book is laid 
along the banks of the Lea between Tottenham and 
Ware: that is, along that portion of our river we are 
now to ramble beside. We have in these papers more 
than once quoted from the ‘Complete Angler,’ and 
we cannot refrain from availing ourselves of so fair an 
Opportunity of venturing a few remarks on it and its 
author. According to Drayton :— 
“ The old Lee brags of the Danish blood,” 


but it brags more loudly now of the name of Izaak 
Walton, to whom indeed it chiefly owes the celebrity 
of its own name. 

Izaak Walton is a remarkable instance of what may 
be effected when out of the fulness of the heart the 
mouth speaks :—from taking up the pen not merely 
to fill a few sheets but because there is somewhat to 
communicate. We meet with nothing profound in his 
reasoning—a light plummet will sound its lowest 
depths ; nothing in his general remarks that had not 
beea said before and that has not been said a hundred 
times since ; and of course there is little in the main 
subject of his book that is generally interesting; yet 
there is not a man with the least pretension to literary 
taste but reads the ‘Complete Angler’ with genuine en- 
joyment, It is probably the only volume professing to 
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be a mere guide to any particular pastime that, after 
nearly two centuries, has retained a spark of vitality: 
—yet, although that time has passed away since the 
first edition was published, it is now read with as much 
freshness and pleasure as when it first appeared.* 
Undoubtedly it is not what concerns angling that ren- 
ders the work so attractive, yet whoever makes the ac- 
quaintance of Izaak Walton will assuredly, like Auceps, 
“part with him full of good thoughts, not only of 
himself but of his recreation.” Not that Izaak would 
have been pleased to think that any reader would pass 
lightly over what he wrote on his favourite art, or 
think meanly of it; he will not bate one jot of the 
dignity of angling: “for angling,” he tells us, “is 
somewhat like poetry—a man must be born to it ;” 
while the felicities of its practice he rates equally high : 
—" no life so happy and so pleasant as the life of a well 
governed angler; for when the lawyer is swallowed 
up with business, and the statesman is preventing or 
contriving plots, then we sit on cowslip banks, hear 
the birds sing, and possess ourselves in as much quiet- 
ness as these silent silver streams which we now see 
glide so quietly by us. Indeed, my good scholar, we 
may say of Angling as Dr. Boteler said of strawberries, 
“Doubtless God could have made a better berry, but 
doubtless God never did :’ and so, if I might be judge, 
‘God did never make a more calm, quiet, innocent re- 
creation than angling.’” 

Walton’s argument in favour of angling is most 
singularly managed; and the variety of topics and 
illustrations brought in to support it are not the least 
singular portion. Nothing that can be introduced is 
omitted. Everybody who can in any way be made to 
uphold, or do honour to, angling is constrained to ap- 
pear, from Deucalion and Belus to Sir Henry Wotton ; 
and from Seth and Moses to Nat. Roe: and every 
river from “that in Arabia of which all the sheep that 
drink thereof have all their wool turned into a vermil- 
lion colour,” to that “in Judea that runs swiftly all the 
six days of the week and stands stillon the Sabbath :” 
while of fish we have all that is wonderful recorded, 
from “the Balena or Whirlpool that is so long and 
broad as to take up more in length and breadth than 
two acres of ground,” to “the fish called a Hermit, 
that at a certain age gets into a dead fish's shell, and 
like a hermit dwells there alone, studying the wind 
and the weather, and so turns her shell that she makes 
it defend her from the injuries that they would bring 
upon her.” And much more of the like kind have 
we told us, sometimes in evident good faith, some- 
times with a quiet half incredulous smile, hardly 
less charming. 

What renders Walton’s angler so delightful a book 
is the happy spirit in which everything is communi- 
cated. ere is a lively freedom and point abou- 
every part—a directness and earnestness in the argut 
ments, a quaint grace and facility in the descriptions 
of scenery, a simplicity and kindness in his notices of 
his companions, and a still humour intermingling 
everywhere with a cheerful seriousness, such as are 
hardly to be met with so happily blended in any other 
work. It is the perfect counterpart of the agreeable 
gossip of an intelligent, frank, and light-hearted old 
man. And it adds not a little to the pleasure of read- 
ing it to know that it is just what it seems to be. Just 
the every-day chit-chat of an old man who loved his 
angle and his book, and a little innocent pleasantry 
with a fitting companion. Walton wrote the Com- 
plete Angler when he was near sixty, and there is all 
the freshness of a new taste about it. One might ima- 
gine it written when his mind was buoyant from its 
escape from “ the shop near Chancery-lane,” and under 

* The first edition of the ‘ Complete Angler’ was published in 
12mo., in 1653. 
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the exhilarating influence of those feelings that result 
from an unrestrained intercourse with nature after a 
long absence from her. His descriptions are quite in 
the spirit of one 
“ who, in populous cities pent 
Where houses chek ont pd annoy the > 
Forth issuing on a summer’s morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight ;” 
and the gentle enthusiasm with which he dwells on 
such spots as are within the reach of every one who is 
minded to taste of “ free nature’s grace” is quite infec- 
tious. He s with as much minuteness of the 
sedgy bank of a quiet stream as Cowper, and with far 
more zest. He had the eye and the mind of a poet, 
and if he had written poetry in early life, perhaps he 
would have equalled in delicacy of touch and exquisite 
sweetness of diction the best verses of “holy Mr. 
Herbert,” whose poetry delighted him so much, and 
whose character 80 many points of similarity as 
well as of dissimilarity with hisown. But we ought not 
to regret that he did not direct his attention more to 
poetry, seeing that he has left us an unequalled pom 1 
of artless colloquial prose. Here his style is quite his 
own. Familiar with the writings of his contemporaries 
—who were the best writers of prose England ever 
—he imitated none, but formed for himself 
a style free, facile, and pliable, accommodating itself 
without difficulty to every turn of his thought— 
now running lightly along in unlaboured prattle, and 
ina moment striking into a fuller and deeper note. 
oe | and unlaboured as his style appears it was not 
easily acquired; nor did he allow himself to be readil 
satisfied with it; but, to use Milton’s Pees * too 
time enough to pencil it over with all the various 
touches of art.” He lived to see five editions of the 
‘Angler’ published, and in every one after the first he 
altered and amended not merely the substance but the 
phraseology. Sometimes he merely changed a word 
or recast a sentence; at others he omitted sentences 
altogether or supplied their places by others of more 
leasing structure—and few of our prose writers have 
ad a finer ear for the harmony of a period. In Sir 
Harris Nicholas’s superb edition of the ‘Complete 
Angler’ the alterations in the fifth edition are pointed 
out, and are worthy the examination of those who are 
curious in such matters, Though the ‘Angler’ has 
been his most popular work, his ‘ Lives’ have been 
admired by all who are capable of admiring good plain 
earnest writing, even when the sentiments may not 
always coincide with their own. Wordsworth has a 
fine sonnet on them, commencing— 
“ There are no colours im the fairest sky 
So fair as these :”" 
and though few could assent to such praise, few will 
deny their exceeding beauty. We have not perhaps 
any other biographical sketches so beautiful in their 
way as these. They abound in —- of feeling as well 
as in lively and good-natured pleasantry. Who can 
read unmoved, for instance, the old man’s touching 
conclusion to his life of Sanderson :—“It is now too 
late to wish that my life may be like his, for I am in 
the eighty-fifth year of my age: bat I humbly beseech 
Almighty God that my death may; and do earnestly 
beg of every reader to say Amen.” As a mere psjy- 
chological study, the works of a man who began writ- 
ing at sixty and wrote his last work (a sketch of the 
character of John Chalkhil* to whose poem of ‘ Thealma 
. ,in his reprint of ‘ Thealma and Clearchus,’ maintains 
Gh Cha to weice posedonpen ond that the poem is Wal- 
ton’sown, This opinion is adopted in Major's edition of the 
‘Com Apaitty son caieaeh 94. cemse ngs in on paticie on 
Chalkbil in . ive Rev.’ v. iv.: but Archdeacon 
Nares in the ‘Gentleman's Mag.,’ and Sir H. Nicholas in his 
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and Clearchus’ it was prefixed), at ninety, w 
worth reading. —— stereo tnnn 

We have dwelt longer on Izaak Walton than we in- 
tended, but in treating of his own Lea we could not 
Ee him by with a cursory notice. We shall now quit 

1m, giving Just one sample of his conversation as he 
sat under a honey-suckle hedge along with his scholar, 
and talked to him of the pleasures he had there par- 
taken of. 

“Look, under that broad beech-tree, I sat down 
when I was last this way a-fishing, and the birds in 
the adjoining grove seemed to have a friendly conten- 
tion with an echo, whose dead voice seemed to live in 
a hollow tree, near to the brow of that primrose hill: 
there I sat viewing the silver streams glide silently 
towards their centre, the tempestuous sea; yet some- 
times opposed by rugged roots and pebble-stones, 
which broke their waves and turned them into foam; 
and sometimes I beguiled time by viewing the harm- 
less lambs, some leaping securely in the cool shade, 
whilst others sported themselves in the cheerful sun; 
and saw others craving comfort from the swollen 
udders of their bleating dams, As I thus sat, these 
and other sights had so fully possessed my soul with 
content, that I thought, as the poet has happily ex. 
pressed it— 

*I was for that time lifted above earth, 
And possess'd joys not promised in my birth.’” 

The rambler who wishes to obtain some notion of 
the Lea as it was‘in the days of honest Izaak should 
follow the old course of the river throughout. The 
new cuts made for the convenience of traffic are as 
straight and stiff as those of a Dutch canal; while the 
old river, neglected by all but the angler, is as pliant 
and various in outline as any other of Nature's own 
works, A prettier river of its kind it would not 
be easy to name than is the Lea for the next few 
miles of its course. Its banks are suffered to 
yield to the influence of the stream, and are @ 
unconstrained as its. waves. Here decked with 
profusion of primroses and cowslips, or the graceful 
wind-flower—there sloping gently down, with only a 
few ‘wee pink-tipped daisies’ to relieve the bright 
green sweep—presently covered with a tangled heap 
of brambles and other lowly shrubs, (or as a great au- 
thority in the picturesque might say,*—“ with thorns 
and briars and other ditch trumpery”)—while in early 
spring the blackthorn, or, somewhat later, the wild 
rose bush with perhaps a honeysuckle clinging about 
it (a marriage of exquisite grace and sweetness)- -she 
beauty and fragrance around. The river too is bril- 
liant with aquatic plants, which, from the flowering 
rush to the yellow water-lily are in great luxuriance, 
Spring is peculiarly the time to enjoy the Lea. Wal 
ton makes his anglers ramble beside it on May-day, 
and he chose his time well: its placid character i in 
unison with the gentle season. The lack of foliage 
along its borders,—for there is seldom any other tree 
than an old pollard willow. or a few alders,—of some 
consequence as regards the picturesque, but of little 
value for shade, prevents a full enjoyment of it in sum 
mer, and renders it less attractive than more wooded 
streams, in autumn: but it is just the place in which 
the angler or lover of nature may best enjoy 

“ Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses.” 


‘Notes to Walton’ have sufficiently established the reality of 
Chalkhil’s existence, and shown that Walton, by having mat- 
ried into his family, might easily have obtained the MS. To 
us, the internal evidence alone is sufficient to determine that 
Thealma was not written by Walton ; and in so saying, we have 
not forgotten the reviewer's supposition, that it might have been 
a juvenile production. 
* Gilpin, Forest Scenery. 
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